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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

FRODING, CLASSIC AND FUTURIST 

Gustaf Froding — Selected Poems, translated from the Swed- 
ish, with an Introduction by Charles Wharton Stork. 
Macmillan Co. 

It is the tragic fate of great poets of a small nation, to 
remain strangers to the world outside their own country. 

On the other hand this tends to strengthen the intimate 
bond beween the poet, writing in a little known language, 
and his reader, whose feeling of pride in the ownership of 
treasures open only to him, is however mingled with re- 
gret that these can not be widely appraised at their true 
worth. 

To a greater extent perhaps than with any other Swedish 
poet of rank, this is the case of Gustaf Froding. A great 
universal genius, a profound thinker and philosopher, he has 
chosen for the expression of his personality a form which 
has immeasurably enriched the Swedish language in poetic 
beauty; but to the world at large no interpretation, worthy 
of the indescribable charm of his original art, has as yet 
been given. 

Mr. Charles Wharton Stork's effort to translate into Eng- 
lish some of his more popular poems, may be the result of 
very good intentions and a sincere appreciation of the poet, 
but it does not give us Gustaf Froding. Any one of Rob- 
ert Burns' simple little masterpieces will better serve to give 
an idea of the singing rhythmic perfection in his youthful 
songs. These are written in the dialect of his native prov- 
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ince, Warmland, whch has been the birthplace of so many 
of Sweden's most famous writers, and holds a place in the 
hearts of the people like that of Normandie with the French. 

The close inter-action between Froding's tragic life and 
his poetry becomes more manifest as his creative development 
broadens. Gloomy brooding, foreboding the threatening 
spectre of insanity, to which he at last wholly succumbed, 
permeates the work of his later years. 

It seems a pity, and shows lack of balanced judgment, 
that Mr. Stork, among several comparatively harmless trans- 
lations, should have tried his hand at the magnificent poem 
A Dream of the Orient. With such a task a born poet 
would be put to a crucial test. Froding always handles 
the subject of sex-relation with absolute and open honesty, 
but in none of his other poems is physical love pictured in 
such courageous defiance of all old hide-and-seek traditions. 
So humanly appealing is the natural simplicity and grandeur 
of the poem's conception that its frankness does not even 
astound. 

There is more promise of an adequate translator in Pro- 
fessor Axel Johan Upvall, of Clark College, who tried his 
hand at Froding in the Poetry Journal of February, 1916. 

It may sound contradictory to assert that Froding, who 
died in 191 1, and who already in his life-time was ac- 
cepted as a classic, is an exceedingly modern poet. And 
yet each re-reading of his works brings to me the impres- 
sion that I am receiving something fresh and new. He 
played with rhyme and meter, with rhythm and style, 
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stamped new words, neglected ancient and modern laws in 
poetry, but his form of expression is that of the masters. 

Svea Bern hard 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

A MODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY 

The Little Review, with Ezra Pound as its spokesman, 
has come to the conclusion that America can no longer 
conduct its intellectual affairs on a monolingual basis. It 
proposes to print criticism of current French literature as 
well as English, and for a starter devotes its February num- 
ber to an anthology of modern — that is, post-Gautier — 
French poetry. 

It isn't often that one can get such an anthology at the 
price of a magazine, nor for that matter at any price, since 
the anthology fever has not hit the French publishers quite 
as it has the American. And Mr. Pound's selection is a lit- 
tle more than an anthology. In compiling it, he found 
that the poets and heirs who would have to be consulted 
for permission to reprint, were so scattered by the war that 
he would save time by embedding the anthology in an arti- 
cle. The result is a running commentary, now facetious, 
now important, always contradictory; as if to give the 
reader a number of opinions to choose from, but not allow- 
ing him to leave any poem without one. 

The poems themselves make a substantial enough showing 
to tempt the reader into generalizations on the difference 
between modern poets here and in France. The explorations 
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